AN ENGINEER'S OUTLOOK

nothing but the truth, of what each sight tells as to the
position of the ship. I believe it is in great part owing
to Kelvin that this revolution in the practical art of
nautical astronomy has come about.

In this connection I must tell a little story. His Tables
for Facilitating Sumner's Method on their publication in
1876 were reviewed in Nature very favourably, but were
subsequently attacked in that journal by the Astronomer
Royal, the late Sir George Airy, then an old man. The
criticism was based on a misapprehension of the function
of the position line, a mistake difficult now to understand.
I had helped in getting out the tables, and was indignant
at a criticism which might do much harm and was essen-
tially invalid. I telegraphed to Kelvin asking his permis-
sion to publish a reply. He promptly telegraphed : ' Yes,
by all means answer in your own name, but don't hit too
hard. Remember he is four times as old as you/

We must pass over with the barest mention Kelvin's
advocacy of periodic occupations as a means of distin-
guishing lights at sea, the proposal that fixed lights should
be identified by causing each to signal some letter of
the Morse alphabet as a group of short and longer periods
of darkness. Nor can anything be said of the assistance
he twice gave to the Admiralty by serving on committees
which had to advise as to the selection of types of battle-
ships and cruisers, first in 1871 after the loss of the
Captain, and again in 1904-5 when the design of the
Dreadnought was under consideration. For the time that
remains must be used to speak of his work in connection
with the tides.

It was at Kelvin's instigation that the British Associa-
tion formed a Committee in 1867 to investigate tidal
phenomena by a method of harmonic analysis introduced
by him. Writing to Helmholtz in that year he speaks of
having spent many a day on the study of tides on board